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except respectability, and they were uncomfortably conscious
that genius was not to be measured by respectability. After all,
neither Shakespeare nor the Bible was respectable, unless you had
Charles and Mary Cowden-Clarke's "Family" Shakespeare, or a
Bible castrated by one of Mr. Bowdler's disciples. But Shakespeare
and the Bible had stood the test of time; hence, the test of time
was the only safe standard for the timidity of Victorian ignorance.
Tennyson was so old that he was already a classic: Meredith and
Ruskin were soon old enough to qualify. And the Victorian
fashion subsists to-day, for though the Victorian era is happily
dead and decently buried, cheap education is even more intrusively
with us. When Meredith died in 1909, Hardy was suddenly hailed
as the greatest living novelist, though he had written no novel
for thirteen years to remind anybody that he had even been a
novelist; when Hardy died in 1928, many people thought Gals-
worthy hardly old enough to take his place, and preferred Barrie,
whose claims on the notice of posterity will probably rest on a
single children's play, while the critics belatedly discovered genius
in the late Poet Laureate, Robert Bridges, when he published his
Testament of Beauty at an age when most of the minority who
reach it have resumed juvenility and dribble down a bib. And
now Barrie is dead, the most convincing evidence that old age is
a safe conduct to respectability appears in the unwilling recogni-
tion of Mr. Bernard Shaw's genius after a long life spent in making
the too comfortable uncomfortable. Unless he lives past sixty-
five, genius is recognised only by dying young, like Beardsley,
Stevenson, Rupert Brooke and D. H. Lawrence.

According to their standards, therefore, the celebrations of
the Jubilee in 1887 could be proud of few living men of letters,
apart from the unsatisfactory Swinburne, Meredith, and Ruskin,
for nobody else was old enough. It was, in fact, an epoch of
transition: Queen Victoria had still fourteen years to reign,
but the Victorian era was petering out, and those remaining
years, usually calledjm-de-sie'cte because they were "the Beardsley
period", were really the beginnings of a new era, when a new
generation of writers and thinkers was struggling to break down
the conventional barriers created by its parents, and make it
possible to introduce reasonably intelligent conversation into the